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This report presents the findings and conclusions of 
a study undertaken at the request of the Louisiana Legislature to 
examine the feasibility of the award of associate degrees by 
nationally accredited proprietary institutions d.n Louisiana. 
Information for the study was obtained through a review of the 
literature, criteria of national and regional agencies for the 
accreditation of proprieiiary institutions, and through a 
questionnaire survey concerning existing practices in other states to 
which 41 states responded. Included in the report are examinations of 
the definition of proprietary schools, their historical and present 
purposes, estimates of enrollment, costs of attendance in comparison 
to other types of institutions, and their strengths and weaknesses. 
Also reviewed are the standards of national and regional accrediting 
agencies and the present practices and future plans of the various 
states regarding the grant of associate degrees by proprietary 
schools. Recommendations call for the establishment of a non-academic 
degree entitled "The Associate in Occupational Studies — (Area of 
Emphasis)" and of a mechanism for approval of occupational degree 
proposals from accredited proprietary schools through the current 
licensing agency, the Board of Elementary and Secondary Education. It 
is not recommended that proprietary schools award the Associate of 
Arts or the Associate of Science degrees^ (JDS) 
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Preface 



In response to House Concurrent Resolution No. 116 of the Regular 
Session of the 1975 Louisiana Legislature, the Board of Regents has prepared 
this study, "relative to the granting of associate degress by nationally 
accredited proprietary schools." 

According to Wellford W. Wilms, one of the primary researchers in 
the field, proprietary schools have existed in Mmerica for over three csnturie; 
Wilms states that "proprietary vocational training" began in Plymouth Colo-.ry 
in 16^5 and has continued to the present by adapting to meet changing deminAs. 
Influenced by the Industrial Revolufon, proprietary schools offered courtes 
in merchant accounts, typing, and shorthand. Even during the Civil War, pro- 
prietary schools continued to function, and by Wilms' account forty Bryant 
and Stratton Schools were operating at the time.^ David A. Trivett, author 
of Prp£rletjiry_ SchooU and Postsecondary Education, states that proprietary 
business schools have 'a peculiarly Anerican history, having provided most 
of the office workers needed in earlier periods of the twentieth century. 
Trivett also comi,..;nts that in the early 1300' s most cities of over 10,000 
persons had an i (,depor)d,)nt business srhcol , and ail subsequent forms of busi- 
ness education began with such insti tutions.3 

Despit- a long and seemingly influential history, proprietary schools 
have only recently gained any significant, recognition. In the past few years, 
competition with ins-:. i ti- i.io.is o^- higher education ana new educational finance 
legislation-notably the "Sti;dent Assistance Provisions" and the Community 
Colleges and Occupational Education P;rit:indnient--have encouraged nationwide 



interest in Midependent schools. Higher education officials are examining 
university env^olniient declines and ciscovering that: higher education shares 
a ma. ket with proprietary schools. Persons and agencies seeking federal funds 
are finding that educational amendments have provided substantial support to 
preprietary education. With propriotary institutions becoming i ncrear^i ngly 
( more competitive for both students and funds, the tradition of ignorinvj these 
^"Institutions is being abandoned. 

Unfortunately, those seeking to know more about propri':t-'^ry schools 
have little data available to them. Trivett, remarking upon this lack 'jf 
informaiion, theorizes that it is scarce for three reasons: first, no offi- 
cial interest has been taken in the subjtict until the past few years- second, 
no single agency or organization has accumulated datav established definitions 
or created standards; and third, "for competitive reasons, presumably, some 

4 

schools and their interest groups are reluctant to publish precise figures." 

Trivett himself has made a major contribution to the study of propri- 
etary schools by synthesizing much of the research in the field. In the 
monograph he authored for the Educational Resources Information Center, 
Proprietary Schools and Postsecond ary Education, Trivett surveys the infor- 
mation provided by a number of other researchers. He shows that, in many cases 
the data are so unreliable as to be contradictory; in other cases, the re- 
searcher? offer such similar information that their comments are redundant. 
In fact, because of the dearth of knowledge about proprietary schools, it is 
common for those 'v^ho write, or sneak, about the institutions to quote each 
other rather than disclose new a. For this reason, Trivett's synthesis 
of their research proved to be quite valuable in tlie conduct of this study. 



One of the most fv^equently quotisd researchers is Wellfcrd W. Wilms. 
Trivett alludes to Wilms' work numerous times, as this report does also. 
Wilms' chapter in Lif elong Learner s - A New Clientele for Higher Educati on, 
was especially helpful in responding to the resolution, as was his article 
on -proprietary schools in Change magazine. Summer, 1973. 

The other sources that provided the most useful information were a 
book chapter by Jack H. Jones, "Proprietary Schools as a National Resource," 
selected portions of Lewis S. Mayhew's book, HM}er Edu_catJoii fo^ 
and the educational news weekly, The Chronicle^ of Higher Edu cation . Addi- 
tionally, forty-one states responded to questionnaires prepared by the 
Board of Regents' siaff, and the regional and national accrediting agencies 
furnished the staff with criteria relevant to proprietary school accreditation. 
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Chapter One 



A PERSPECTIVE ON PR0^RIf:TAR7 SCHOOLS -/ \ / ^ 



Several recent factors have caused an increased na|:ional awareness 
of proprietary schools. Trivett lists at least six reasons for the current 
interest.. First, institutions of higher education are experiencing declining 
enrollments, not only because jv changing birthrates, but also because of 
students^ growing disenchan^mert with the iiia.^ketabil ity of a college degree. 
Career preparjtion seems to be a mejor concern of postsecondary students, and 
higher education personnel are begifuiing to recognize that proprietary schools 
are competing with colleges for students. 

Second,. Trivett writes that some state legislatures are requesting 
coordination of all educational resources, requiring that the previously 
ignored proprietary schools be included. Effective coordination of a state's 
educational efforts cannot be accorripl ished without adequate knowledge of the 
involved institutions, thus prcprietary^ucation is being examined thoroughly. 

Third, a 1973 Panel on Youtn, sponsored by the President's Science 
Advisory Conmit.tee, presented a recommendation th^t focused attention upon 
proprietary schools. This panel defined the mission of higher education as 
preparation of youth for adulthood, and advised that higher education is only 
one means o^ preparation. A suggested alternative to higher education was 
beginning work earlier, an alternative that vocational proprietary schools 
have long recognized. By comparing early employment with higher education 
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as means of attaining maturity, the White House panel gave the goals of 
proprietary schools a measure of status heretofore nonexistent. 

Fourth, the Ninety-second Congress created "Student Assistance 
Provisions" in 1972, which provide that educational grants may be given 
to students regardless of scholarship or institutional choice. Students 
needing funds for education or training may qualify for Basic Opportunity 
Grants through the legislation, and may use the grants VMherever they wish. 
In some instances, students utilize these funds in p^^oprietary schools, a 
choice they did not have before. 

Fifth, the same congress also established "Special Programs for Students 
from Disadvantaged Backgrounds." Throitgh these programs, students from low- 
income families are prepared for postsecondary education by remedial instruction. 
Among those institutions which are eligible to be contractors are proprietary 
school s . 

Sixth, the congress created another amendment in 1972 that encouraged 
awareness of proprietary education. Section 1202 of the Community Colleges 
and Occupational Education Amendment requires that states desiring to use the 

funds the anendment makes available nvjst "establish a Stat^.^ Commission or 

) 

designate an existing State agency or State Commission. . .to make studies, 
conduct surveys, submit recommendations, or otherwise contribute the best 
available expertise from the institutions, interest groups, and segments of 
the society most concerned with a particular aspect of the Commission's work." 
Most states have responded by establishing 1202 Commissions which plan for all 
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segments of postsecondary education. Because proprietary schools are 
specified in the amendnient, the conimi ssi ons must include them in thi?ir 
coordination efforts in order to qualify for funds. ^ The Board of Regents 
is Louisiana's des^'gnated 1 202 ComJiiission, and as such is completing an 
inventory of postsecondary occupational training programs. The accuinulated 
data will be compiled into a directory listing program offerings, costs, 
and available financial assistance for all of Louisiana's occupational 
schools, including proprietaries. This directory will be distributed to 
the state's high school counselors, thus broadening the students' knovvledge 
of alternatives to traditional education. 

Until these actions which strengthened the competition emerged, higher 
education was unconcerned with the role of proprietary schools. Wilms explains 
that ignoring their presence was probably easy, for "in the early days, pro- 
prietary schools were conducted as businesses and run by businessmen eind 
businesswomen vvihose interests centered on student recruitment and the bottom 
line of the income statement rather than on academics and scholarly writing. 
The interests and style of these business people probably eluded most tradi- 
tional educators and offended the rest."^ Furthermore, the scarcity of infor- 
mation about proprietary education kept persons in higher education unconcerned 
atout the unknown competition between them. Wilms reports that when public 
college presidents and public technical school directors were asked if they 
competed with other schools for students, they naned each other's institutions 
as potential rivals. None of those querie^ '^cmn-'. proprietary schools, although 
proprietary school directors certainly namc.^ pub^-;.. institutions. The lack 
of knowledge has been almost totally one-sided, with only proprietary schools 
cognizant of the other's influence."^ 
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^Because of the nevs attention given proprietary education, people are 
beginning to ask basic questions about every aspect of these ind^-^pendent 
schools. Some of the most frequently asked are: 

1- What are proprieta>^y schools? 

2. What is their p'r 'ose? 

3. How many students attend them? 

4. What is the cost? ^ 
What are proprietary schools' strengths? 

5. What are their weaknesses? 

This chapter attempts to create a foundation for responding to the 

resolution by answerjng those questions as completely as possible, 

I 

WHAT:' ARE P ROPRIETARY SCHOOLS? 

Richard FultoHs Executive Director of the Association of Independent 
Colleges and Schools, says that the tenn '"proprietary" merely refers to one 
type of institutional governance. In his opinion, "there are only three basic 
forms of institutional governance." He categorizes the tax-supported public 
schools, such as. area vocational schools, community colleges, and state college 
nd universities as "tax-consuming institutions."" He calls private, non-profit 
colleges "tax-avoiding institutions." The third category includes proprietary 
schools, and Fulton labels those "tax-paying institutions . "8 of course, pro- 
prietary schools pa> taxes because they are the only educational institutions 
which are owned and operated for a profit. 

The profit motive accounts for niQst of the distinctions made between 
proprietary^ schools and other postsecondary institutions. The "bottom line 
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of the income statement" influences practices and policies to such an extent 
that even the administrative structure of a proprietary school is different 
from those in public and private schools. In fact, budgetary considerations 
result in a more streamlined staff, one which Edward Erickson refers to as 
a "management l^eam." This team consists Qf a president ^ a dean or director 

of education, and several admissions coui^^brs, all of whom are responsible 

/ / 

for "increasing student enrol Iments -/meetifig cost and quality standards, and 

q \ y 

assuring placement for graduates."^ The chief administrator even involves 
himself in courses and programs, instead of external fund raising, because 
the courses and programs are the means of attracting the tuition-paying 
clienteleJ*^ Unlike public and private educational institutions, each facet 
of administration in proprietaries is related to earning a profit for the 
owners. 

Ownership is another aspect which must be examined if proprietaries are 
to be more fully understood. Jay Miller and William Hamilton describe three 
basic types of ownership of proprietary schools: 

(A) Sole proprietorship means that the institution is owned and 
controlled by one person. He employs the personnel, sets the poi"^ries, 
and makes the decisions. He is responsible for the suctess or t 
failure of the educational enterprise. Practically all busines 
schools were originally sole proprietorships. . . 

Partnership is a form of organi zati'Dn^ in which two or more 
individuals combine their capital and abilities in the operation 
of the school. Each partner is generally responsible for the acts 
of any and all of the partners. . . 

Today (1964), the corporation is the most popular form of business 
school organization. The independent business school that operates 
as a corporation is almost always incorporated under the laws of the 
state in which the school is located and naturally is subject to all 
the statutes involving corporations in that state. 
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Confirnring Miiler'^i and HaniiUon's ?/tateinent about the most papular- 
type of ownership, Wilms says that eighty-five percent or proprietary schools 
in the United States are owned by corporations sue!) as Bell and Howe i k 
Control Data, Minneapolis Honeywell, cind IT&T."" Larry Van Dyne, reporting 
for Ihe .CfLrj]in_i lists the thirteen proprietary schools 

with the largest enrollments, among them Bell and Howell and Elba Systems 
1 3 

Corporation. ' Trivett asserts that it is erroneous to consider proprietai-v 

"I /j 

institutions as only "mom-and-pop'' organizations.''^ 

As previously mentioned, froin an admifn'strator ' s v .wpoint the fundamental 
purpose is to operate a profitable arid successful educational institution. 

Erickson declares that owners and administrators are primarily concerned with 

1 5 

staying in bus-^in^rss, nnci Lewis Mayhew writes that proprietaries "are for Uie ' 
ifiost part conducted fo)^ t,^e profits derived primarily from tuition. "^^ 

l-rom a scndent's perspective, the p'»rpose is basically vocational edu- 
cation. Proprietary school enrollees seek "well -def i ned skill training and 
placement," not. ce 1 r-discovery , and proprietaries provide them "specific occu- 
pational training aimed .cwarcl full-time job placement in the shortest possible 
t ime. "^^ 

Both points of view are correct, of course, because the institutions 
make a profit when they respond to students' demands for job training. Janes 
writes that 

...recruiting efforts of proprietary schools are not directed toward 
the student who wants to attend college while 'finding himself,' rather 
it seeks the student who has decided upon a career goal. . .To serve 
such students the school does not offer an educational smorgasbord, but 
provides specialized programs and courses designed to prepare the student 
to qualify for his career objective in the shortest possible time. ^8 
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Trivett describes two major types of resident proprietary school s-- 
business schools and trade and technical schoolsJ^ Defining the business 
school as both an ^'educational enterprise'* and a "business enterprise," 
Trivett describes its offerings as wide-ranging. A student may enroll in 
a specialized business school. to learn a short-term skill such as typing; 
he may enroll in a comprehensive business school for both skill-training and 
foundation courses; or he may select an institution offering business and 
general courses that approximate those taught in a community college. The 
trade and technical schools also provide a variety of programs--"air conditioning, 
automobile repair, drafting, electronic technology, medical assisting, photo- 
graphy, welding, and such untraditional fields as baseball umpiring and horse- 
shoeing. 

Fulton cau:Mt)ns against interpreting proprietary schools* function as 
being limite^^^to only vocational training. Although he agrees that most pro- 
prietary /institutions are career-oriented, he also states that "there are liberal 
arts ajd conegi?, ^roprietary institutions.'"^' Keeping his warning in mind, 
it is|stiri appropf -.ate to accept Wilms' view that single-purpose proprietaries 

"gvv'(| top priority to training students for employment." 

ii 

HM'jW STUDENTS ATTEN D PROPR IET ARY SCHOOLS ? 

This answer depends upon the source of information. In 1973, the Federal 
Trade Commission released figures stating that 3.3 million people were enrolled 
in proprietary school s.-^^ wii^is agrees with that number, but Harold Orlans, 
a senior research associate at the National Academy of Public Administration, 
does not. He found estimates ranging from 1.7 million to 15.3 million.-^ 
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Time magazine suggested that one million Americans were enrolled in proprietary . 
vocational schools, yet the Carnegie Commission identified the number as 3.8 

mil lion, 2^ 

Even the number of institutions cannot be agreed upon, for Trivett 
estimates the number of proporietary occupational schools at 8,279, while the 
FTC assesses it at 10,000. As he did concerning the number of students, 

oo 

Wilms supports the FTC figure. Despite the lack of actual statistics, it 
is reasonable to believe that the numbers of schools and students are large 
enough to be significant in postsecondary education. 

Much of the research involving priprietary schools contains information 
about students to explain high enrollments. Wilms, in his chapter "Profile of 
Proprietary Students," reveals both aspirations and characteristics of proprietary 
school students as they relate to enrollment. He states that proprietary schools 
attract people who are likely to be high school dropouts, minority members, low- 
scoring in verbal skills, highly motivated and goal-oriented, and of lower socio- 
economic status than their public school counterparts . Although not all of 
the students possess these characteristics, Wilms srites that enough of them 
do to make his findings significant. He theorizes that public vocational- 
technical schools seem like extensions of middle-class academia, to which 
these studfjnts cannot relate; thus, they choose to attend Institutions which ^ 
do not fit that category. Furthermore, governed by the profit motive, proprietary 
schools actively "seek out student markets not served by nearby competing public 
schools." Although middle-class students can do well in proprietary insti- 
tutions, proprietaries focus upon attracting siudents who have no other alternative 
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WHAT IS THE COST? 

At: first estimate, the cost of proprietary education seems quite high. 
Wilms calls the institutions, "relatively expensive, "^^ and Erickson states 
that tuition is set as high as possible without discouraging enrol Iment. 32 
Trivett explains that tuition is great because it is the entire source of capital 
for both operating expenditures and profit. Although nor/e of these sources 
cite specific costs for attending proprietary schools, ib^is commonly accepted 
that these institutions are more expensive than compar£^T)le publ ic- schools . 

However, Richard Freeman estimates that time costs are lower in pro- 
prietary schools, for the students acquire work skills in a matter of weeks or 
months instead of years. Thus, while the college student is completing a one, 
two, or four-year course of study, the proprietary student may be applying his 
training and earning a salary. Using Freeman's reasoning, the college student 
may forego earnings for a number of years, making the cost of his education pro- 
portionately greater than the cost paid by the proprietary student. 

Furthermore, it is Freeman's theory that the cost to society is less 
through proprietary education. Combining Freeman's and Fulton's theories, it 
appears that public schools, as tax-consuming institutions, use society's finan- 
cial support for educational purposes, whereas proprietary schqols, as tax- 
paying institutions, contribute to public funds. If, as Freeman also conclude^s^ 
"formal job training is important in the formation of human capital -in the United 
States," then the training provided by proprietary schools is less costly to 
society since society pays nothing for a benefit. ^5 

A different opinion of the cost of proprietary training is offered by 
Mayhew. He writes that vocational programs in both proprietary and non-proprietary 

lb 
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schools effectively produce graduates with marketable skills, thus the 
proprietary student has no real advantage over his counterpart. In fact, • 
Mayhev.' asserts that non-proprietary school graduates-cea-Ts^e greater financial 
gain after vocational training than the proprietary school ^r-itduates do because 
they receive essentially the same instruction at a lower price. 36 

A statement by Trivett summarizes the problem in evaluating cost. He 
declares that "more reliable figures" are necessary before "accurate, actual 
cost comparisons for the various forms of postsecondary education" can be made.^ 
Despite Freeman's theories and Mayhew's findings, no comprehensive, comparative 
analyses have been done, thus the real costs cannot be stated within this study. 
WHAT ARE PROPRIETARY S^ t^^JlS* STRENGTHS? ' 

The most frequently mentioned strengths of proprietary schools are 
flexibility, short programs, and specialized training for non-academical ly 
oriented students. 
Flexibil ity 

Mayhew cites flexibility in enrollment schedules as a major factor in 

the schools' popul ari ty . Public schools generally enroll students on\a 

quarter, trimester or semester basis, but some proprietary institutions enroll 

new students as often as every week.^^ Because of this practice, students may 
accommodate career training to their own schedules, registering to take courses 

at times suitable to their own needs. - 

Harvey Belitsky lists a number of additional flexible features. Trivett 

credits Belitsky wi':h identifying "the appearance of courses in fields that 

public schools don't or^ v.'on't train for, a wide range of actual admissions 
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requi verij:;;ls, the v i: ; ur'^ """iMje t.-.-.t-^. r.-jther than formal educational 

attainme.:- for pr.;Gran! c^:irp k.p . i q^^^^,'.. -^rietv attenddnce schedules, 

year-round operation, day, anir::, full, and a?^ - - 1 'nir^ -'Oiirses." and tne 

40 

enro ilment schedule. 

Another example of flexibility concerns the prograir offerings. 
Proprietary schools cannot make a profit by offering irrelevant or worth- 
less courses, thus the administrators modify or eliminate courses and 
techniques which become outmoded. Furthermore, they add programs and 
methods which are in demand. Mayhew says that since proprietary schools 
depend upon tuition, "their directors try to be sensitive to changes in 

the labor market, both to attract students and to in:sure their graduates 
41 

jobs." 'Being aware of the market encourages administrators to update 
even the equipment used in the programs. According to Erickson and -1. H- 
Katz, much of the equipment in proprietary schools is lea':>ed, and thur. can 
^pe the most modern available. Katz points out that such is rarely the case 
in publ ic schools. 
Short Programs 

The second major positive feature is the length of the programs. Freeinan 
states that "unlike colle--; ^ and universities, which take little account of 
student time, proprietorv schools treat it as a co'->tly input and try to min- 
imize time costs by giving intensive courses that meet 4-6 hours daily, 
during periods of the day tliat reduce lost work time."'^^'^ In addition to 
occupying only a few hours of the student's day, "the proprietary student 
will finish his course of study much mor(^ quickly than tiie f)ul)lic student.. 
While the pronr^"i»'^i\n7 stiuienL v/orks f'^wo^^' hours ri^ich v/^/ok and earn', i^"'.': , 

.17 
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he win be available for full -time employment sooner/'^^ Although such 

cost-effectiveness and the debate abouu its validity have already been 

presented in this study, it is included in this section because the students 

accept it and are attracted by it. The opportunity to work and attend school 

at the same time, as well as complete the training quickly, is an undeniable 

drawing card. 

Ca reer Or ientation 

The third strength of proprietary schools concerns the type of student 

who elects to attend. Although this subject has also been mentioned earlier 

in the study, researchers thLsy^^elves remark upon it so frequently that it is 

important to identify it as a major fc'ctor. The typical proprietary student 

has few resources to briqg to traditional classes, thus single-purpose pro- 

prietaries roci's upon career tra'imng and omit general education requirements, 

Jonrs points out the absence of "an educational smorgasbord/'^^ and Belitsky 

theorizes that. " job-oi^ionted training with much achievement reinforcement may 

4-7 

be tho most successful program , est)eciany for disadvantaged students.' 

Proprietary schools actively serve the members of society who cannot, or do 

not wisfi to 5 spend time in courses unrelated to job skills. The schools offer 

specialized programs in which the students may obtain skills without the 

frustration of arldi t ion-^ 1 courses. Apparently, this practice is agreeable 

to the scudents, for the dy^jpoul rat(j in proprietary schools is remarkably 
48 

1 ow , 

Profi_t M(.)t. ive 

OiiO of the an'.wnrs to this questiort can be a weakness or a strength, 
depeiiding iqjon who is asked: the profit motive. Those who cons'r^der it a 
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strength will attribute all Ihe positive features of proprietary schools to 
their search for profit. Each innovation, adjustment, or deletion of practices 
IS a method of making the schools attractive to consumers. Without constant 
improvement and updating the schools would fail, thus they are forced to 
maintain up-to-date training. 

Critics of the profit motive are skeptical. Trivett writes that 
proprietary education has been ost-acized because of its money-making foundation, 
and Fulton states that detractors have long considered profit-seeking pro- 
prietaries "a hardy weed in the academic garden. "^^ Miller and Hamilton attempt 
to defend the institutions with a question: "Why is it considered admirable 
by some observers to conduct any kind of legitimate business enterprise at 
a profit except that of education?'"^'^ 

Although this feasibility study has examined the strengths of proprietary 
schools as a function of the profit motive, the profit orientation i-s listed 
here as a weakness because it elicits suspicion and debate from many academicians. 
As Miller and Hamilton implied, a number of people do not consider education to 
be a marketable coimiodity. In the following chapter it will be shown that 
that view is held by one of the regional accrediting agencies, which accredits 
only those proprietaries which invest "substantially all" income into their 
educational programs. Some critics of proprietary schools not only object to 
the principle of making a business out of education, but also object to demon- 
strable abuses which result in some profit-oriented schools. 
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Consumer Abuses 

In an article in The .Xhronicle of Higher Education » reporter Larry 
Van Dyne whites that ''The consumer protection movement* . .is beginning to 
turn its attention to sham and malpractice in post-high school education." 
He continues. 

Misleading job promises, deceptive advertising, vacuous promo- 
tion brochures, high-pressure sales and a lack of candor in recruiting, 
degree mills, discriminatory tuition-refund policies, abuse of govern- 
ment student aid programs, bucks terism disguised as innovation--all 
« » are targets of the consumer advocates, both inside government agencies 
and in private organizations.^' 



being investigated for abuses, Trivett details a number of factors that belong 

to proprietary schools alone. One should not infer from the following that all 

proprietary schools are equally quilty of abusive practices, for many owners 

make a conscientious effort to maintairi high levels of performance. However, 

at the opposite end of the spectrum are those owners and directors who engage 

in unethical practices for the sole purpose of making a profit. According to 

Trivett, a Federal Trade Commission pophlet lists several problems students 

may encounter in unethical proprietary institutions; 

...that course content and facilities are no good; that few complete 
the school; that the school gives no refund; that the school will not 
help find promised jobs; that employers think the training is no good; 
tTiat there are no jobs for the skills taught. 52 

In siiort, Trivett suggests through the FTC v^arning that there are 

innumerable ways for unscrupulous schools to deceive students. 

The licensing of a school does not entirely prevent abuses, for it 

frequently amounts to only a permit to do business. State regulatory standards 




Van Dyne states that both public and proprietary schools are 
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often apply to only the business aspects of proprietary schools, leaving the 
educational matters relatively ungoverned. Furthermore, the FTC points out 
that the federal government has no check on educational requirements, for 
it does not accredit schools. 

In Louisiana, the standards for licensing include provisions for both 
business and educational matters. Among other things, the minimum standards 
for schools seeking a license require proof of solvency, truth in advertising 
and recruitment, just refund practices, and qualified instructors. Further- 
more, licensed proprietary schools must submit all new courses to the Pro- 
prietary School Commission for approval or disapproval . Because no proprietary 
school under the Commission's jurisdiction "shall do business in this state 
unless the owner thereof holds a valid license issued by the commission/'^"* 
Louisiana has statutory safeguards against some abuses, both economic and 
educational, - \ 

Unfortunately , "the Louisiana laws concerning proprietary schools are 
silent on one significant educational aspect: the granting of degrees. No 
criteria are specified for degree-granting status, nor does the legislative 
act require that the Commission develop such criteria. Act 311 states merely 
that . .no. . .degree. . ..shall be offered or awarded. . .until the owner 
of the school planning to offer. . .degrees has obtained a license from the 
Commission. . ."^^ Apparently, propri^^t^ry schools wishing to offer a degree 
may do so at will without having to subqjit a proposal to any responsible board. 
Proprietary schools thus have the freedom to offer any type of degree, while 
Louisiana's publ->c collegss and universities are required by the Constitution 
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to obtain approval of degrees from the Board of Regents, Such latitude 
concerning proprietaries could result in abusive educational practices 
and the subsequent devaluation of all degrees in Louisiana. An Educational 
Resources Information Center report states that "the degrees from (institu- 
tions) whose academic programs are superficial and inferior will undermine 

the value of similar degrees from institutions whose educational offerings 
56 

are excellent." Although the licensing of Louisiana's proprietaries 
prevents a number of abuses, the lack of degree-granting criteria for pro- 
prietaries leaves other potential^ problems unchecked. 
Accreditation 

Accreditation is "a method of protecting the public by identifying 
quality institutions and helping to maintain and raise institutional stan- 
dards. It complements but differs from licensure or certification. . ."^'^ 
As mentioned previously, accreditation is non-governmeintal , therefore, in^' ti- 
tutions apply for accreditation candidacy voluntarily. 

In the United States, two national agencies accredit resident propri- 
etary school s--the Association of Independent Colleges and Schools and the 
National Association of Trade and Technical Schools. The former--AICS-- 
accredits business institutions > while the latter--NATTS--accredi ts trade 
and technical schools. Their standards will be examined in detail in the 
next chapter, but it is appropriate to state their objectives here. AICS pro- 
fesses "an unyielding cormitment to a high standard of professional respon- 
sibility and a stringent code of ethics." The preamble of AICS defines 
accreditation as the following: 
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accreditation is an ongoing process through which peer 
institutions exemplify a voluntary commitment to actions which are 
perceived to be in the bast interests of society, students, and 
other institutions. Accreditation should transcend the static re- 
lationships between the regulator and the regulated. 

This statement expresses AICS' philosophy that responsible institutions 

desire to achieve more than governmental licensing standards require. 

Proprietaries meeting AICS' criteria, and receiving accreditation, are 

deemed to be more concerned with raising their standards than non-accredited 

proprietaries. 

The Association Constitution of NATTS is more explicit in defining 
the purpose and objectives of accreditation. The primary purpose is "■- 
establish and maintain high educational standards and ethical business 
oractices," and the objectives are to 

Assist good private trade end terhnical schools to become 
better schools. 

Asi.ure tr ( puolic of high quality trade and technical edu- 
cation of;._rid by private schools. 

Set standards to which all private trade and technical schools' 
can aspire. 

The institutions which do receive accreditation from AICS or NATTS 
adhere to strict regulations. Failure to maintain standards will result in 
termination of their accredited status. In this portion of the paper, accre- 
ditation is listed as a weakness in proprietary education, not because of 
any question about its value, but because of the small number of proprietaries 
who seek to obta in it. 
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Most non-profit postsecondary institutions apply for and receive 
accreditation through their accrediting associations. Jones states that 
approximately 90% of the public and private schools are accredited. How- 
ever, among proprietary schools the reverse is true--approximately 90% 

60 

are not accredited. These non-accredited proprietaries are satisfied 
with meeting the minimum licensing requirements, and proprietaries' de- 
tractors could well regard this situation as an indication of apathy toward 
educational excellence. It could be argued, as a result, thatmost pro- 
prietary owners are interested in meeting only those standards necessary 
for legitimizing their business concerns. 

In Louisiana, sixty-six proprietaries hold licenses from the Proprietary 
School Commission; seventeen of them are accredited by AICS or NATTS.^^ 
Although the percentage of non-accredited schools ^s lower in Louisiana 
than it is nationally, it is still quite high--seventy-four percent. 
Regardless of the positive statements made about proprietaries by their 
advocates, the lack of demonstrabl e interest in accreditation reduces the 
credibility of claims about educational concern. 
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Chapter Two 
NATIONWIDE PRACTICES 



REGIONAL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 

In 1969, a proprietary school for v/omen in Washington, D.f. , sued 
for full accreditation from a regional organization, the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The institution, Marjorie 
Webster Junior College^ had been denied membership in the association be- 
cause of its proprietary status. The school won the case, only to have 
the decision reversed by a court of appeals, and Middle States Association 
continued its policy of excluding proprietary schools from accreditation. 

In 1974, the association changed its position and voted to ramit 
proprietary schools. Now proprietaries in any of the states in the Middle 

States region may apply for membership and receive full institutional accre 

62 y 
ditation. However, they rnus/ first meet three stringent requirements: 



of tne public interest, and 

3) Devote "substantially all" income to education. 

The last stipulac on requires that proprietary schools become essen- 
tially non-profit, and for that reason, members of the association's study 
committee expect few proprietary schools to apply. 



1) Receive authority from the appropriate state age' .y to 




grant a two-yoar or four-year degree. 



2) Be governed by a board which is broadly jepresent?t1vo 



The other five regional accrediting associations are generally not 
that confining in their requirements. Only one regionaV accrediting orq 
nization, The New England Association of Schools and Colleges, Inc., stil. 
denies membership to proprietaries,^^ but'the others are more liberal. 
Three--North Central Association of Colleges and School s,^^ Northwest' 
Association of Schools and Colleges, and Western Association of Schools 
and Colleges^'™-state that they do not distinguish between proprietary and 

non-proprietary schools for accrediting purp9ses. They do not stipulate 

t.- 

that proprietary institutions invest thei r /firof its in educational progranKs 
prior to eligibility, thus the associations do not discourage interest in 
full accreditation on that basis. However, all of these accrediting asso- 
ciations require that member institutions offer general education courses 
in their programs, a prerequisite that proprietary schools find objectionable. 
Only the Western Association reports any proprietary schools as members. 

The sixth regional accrediting association, the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools, ^ has a different approach. Although its College 
Commission requres ■'he standard general education courses, its Commissici! 
on Occupational Ed'jcation Institutions, whicn was established December 1, 
1971, does not. The Southern Association thus has two accrediting coamii ssions 
which offer full accreditation to qualified schools— one for Lraditional 
education institutions and one io)* occupational schools. A proprietar-y 
school may apply as either type of institution depending upon its mission, 
for "the same criteria will be applied to a p^*oprietary as that of a public 
school . 
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Because Louisiana is in the SACS region, the accreditation standards 
of that association are examined more closely than the others. Fundamentally, 
a proprietary school wishing to be accredited as a regular degree-granting 

institution must already have, degree-granting status. In addition, it must 

I \ 

require that its students receiVe at least one-fourth of their education in 
general studies, giving particuUr attention to oral and written communication. 
Furthermore, a proprietary institution granting an Associate Degree must re- 
quire that participating students first have a high school diploma or equiva- 
lent. ■'^ 

Some proprietary schools may find such prerequisites for accreditation 
acceptable, but others--those whose students resemble Wilms' description--may 
consider the requirements too stringent. General education courses could 
discourage their clientele, and the requirement for a high school diploma 
could eliminate entirely a large number of potential students and, therefore, 
profits. 

For those proprietary institutions desiring full accreditation from 
SACS without meeting the prerequisites of the Commission on Colleges, accre- 
ditation through the ConTiiission on Occupational Education Institutions is 
available. This Commission extends accreditation to the entire institution, 
and although "It does not certify that every part of an institution is of 
equal quality," it "does indicate tr.at no one part is so weak" that the 
school's effectiveness and services will be undermined, SACS established 
the Commission "in recognition of the need to improve the quality and quantity 
of occupational education in the South,'" and set up the requirement that 
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all candidates for accreditation "have a clear emphasis on occupational 
education as the core of 'instruction/'^^ This Coniriission allows the granting 
of degrees with the stipulation that institutions clarify the fact that the 
degrees are work-relaied, not academically oriented. Furthermore, althougVi 
a-jreceiving institution inaj accept the credit for transfer, "the degree 
implies non~transferabi 1 ity for collegiate credit to an academic colleqo 
or universi ty . 



NAT T O NAL AC C RED I T I NG ASSOC I AT I ON S 



The two major accrediting agencies for resident proprietary schools 
are often sinildr to SACS in their requirements for associate degree-granting 
institutions. Likti S/^CS, both AICS due NATTS provide for two types of asso- 
ciate degrees: acadei^.Sc and occiiprt ional . A comparison of several standards 
of all thre-e a^soci.M.i ■njv", ?or each type of degree reveals both their similarities 



NATTS 

Entrance (to a program) 
shall require a high school 
diploma or ecjui valency 
certi f i cate. 

A minimum of 25% of the 
curriculum must t)e in 
general education or general 
education related to the 
occupational subjects . 

Requirement of a minimum 
of 1800 clock hours (two 
academic years) . 

If state hos statutory 
provisions governing 
associate degrees, schoDl 
must be in compliance/'^ 



and their ff erences : 
Tlie Actirieiini: As:.;ov: ■ • 



SACS 

1. Degree pro::rai:^'^, I'v:''; 
require hi';:h scho;/ 
graduation or th.- 
equi va len t . 

Oegree programs smh;"; 
coritaifi a b-i:;ic core >'A 
general OwLui^ir ion 
(formerly i: tared a'; 25:. 
of all courses). 

3. Mo provision for mini- 
ri}um time 1 iniii. . 

] N 0 fj r 0 V i i c > > ■ i r ; • ' i ; ^ . ' 
lega 1 d-jinor w:ci uin or 
statutes. 
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AICS 

' • i c; h, s c h 0 0 1 graduation, 
or equivalent-, is re- 
quired for admission. 

15 of the roqirired hO 
ininirnum hours shall be 
ip. general educat ion, 
(anprox ima lely 25%) 



Minimum time limit of 4 
sen-esters (or Z years) to 
rec::ive degree. 

I nsti ^Mit i{)n must be 
"legally authorized under 
tne laws of its state to 
grant the associate 
degree. "^^L 
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Ihe Q ccupatio r.l1 Associa te Deare_e 
SACS ^j(.3 



NAT 



^. May accept students 
without a high school 
education. 78 



2. 



the degree implies non- 
transferability tor 
collegiate credit". 



High school graduation, Entrance (to a program) 
or equivalent, is required shall require a high 
for admission. school diploma or 

equivalency certificate, 
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3. May award fhis degree 
based on performance; 
no minimum time require- 
ment. 79 

4. Occupational education 
should clearly be the 
core of instruction. 

5. No provision concerning 
l^gal authorization or 
statutes . 



No provision concerning 
academic status or trans- 
ferabil ity 



Minimum time limit of 
two academic years. 



No provision stating 
minimum amount of occu- 
pational courses. 



Must have state authority 
to grant this degree. 



All advertising and 
publications must state 
clearly that the degree 
is not academic. 

Requirement of a minimum 
of 1800 clock hours (two 
academic years) , 



A minimum of 75% of the 
curriculum must be in the 
specific occupational 
area. 

If state has statutory 
provisions governing 
associate degrees , 
schools must be in 
compliance. 



Obviously, a can,parison of regional aooreditation standard. (SACS) and the 
standards of the two national accrediting associations (flICS and NATTS) reveals 
that «here the standards differ, AICS and NATTS generally have more explicit 
requirements. Specifically, AICS and NATTS are ™ore explicit concerning mini- 
mm time limits and statutory provisions! They are also ™ore stringent than 
SACS In their requirement of a high school education for students entering t.e ' 
occupational degree program. Furthermore, the national associations, like SACS, 
• extend full accreditation to entire institutions and require state licensing 0/ 
each institution. Any predisposition to consider regional accreditation superior 
to national accreditation Is largpi' unfounded. 
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INDIVIDUAL S TATES 

Counting Louisiana, forty-two states are examined in this portion of 
the paper. Sixteen oT the forty-two, or nearly forty percent, replied that 
they do not have provisions for authorizing proprietary schools to grant 
degrees. The othi; • hvcnty-six states responded affirmatively to the first 
quGStion--"Are pre;, , M:ary schools in this state authorized to grant academic 
degrees?" 

Problems in Evalua ti oji 

Unfortunately, these twenty-six "yes" responses do not always serve 

as reliable indicators of actual practice. For example, Alabama responded 

"yes" to' the first question, yet additional information from the Alabama 

Conniission on Higher Education r^:?veals that the actual answer is "no." 

Although four proprietary schools do award academic degrees in Alabama, 

Alabamd law states that if an institution offers "academic 
courses toward a recognized and valid degree," it is exempt 
from stdte approval of its standards and practices. 

From this statement, it would seem that no authorization is granted to 
Alaoanna's proprietary schools from any agency, regardless of the staters 
ini tial response. 

Another state which returned a questionable affirmative answer is 
Iowa. Iowa's State Beard of Regents replied "yes" to the first question, 
but enclosed this remark: "No one presently collects data on the propri- 
etary schools, nor does anyone approve their activities." Despite Iowa's 
affirmative reply, it is clear that no such authorization exists- Kentucky 
also replied "yes,'' yet supplied the subsequent comment, "Currt--,tt legislation 
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does not author i:::e dcK])*ros t'o ht aivara:-^*; L^y i"ropru^-:ary schools, vid no 
agency is assigned." 

The types of respon:«er. received from the various states brings to 
mind Trivet.f s warning aboiit stiidying proprietai^y schools. In the pre- 
face of this paper he was quoted as having said that accurate info^ rnation 
concerning proprietaries was scarce, and where it did exist it was likely 
to be in -defined. The data received from a number of states see> r.o con- 
firm Trivett's point. 
Examination of Practices 

To clarify the information on statewide practices, the state responses 
were analyzed, then categorized in table fonii. An examination of the table 
reveals inconsistencies in some instances and explicit infomatjon in others. 
(See p. 29. ) 

The sixteen states signified by an asterisk presently have thorough 
plans for authorizing proprietary schools to grant academic degrees. Three 
more states* Arizona^ Nevada, and Texas, state that they have plans but no 
criteria* although Nevada is currently developing criteria. Yet another two 
states--lndiana and Ohio-'-responded that they have complete plans, but they 
did not supply information regarding the basis for their authority, Missouri 
responded simply that proprietary schools were authorized to grant the Ph.D., 
and Michigan replied that they we^e in the process of developing standards 
for governing proprietary schools and academic degrees. 

Ten of the sixteen states with thorough plans have simple, clearly- 
stated provisions for penr.itting proprietary schools to award associate 
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PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS AND AUTHORIZATION OF ACADEMIC DEGREES 

(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) 



S ta te_ 

ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS*- 

COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT* 

DISTRICT OF* 
COLUMBIA 

DELAWARE* 

FLORIDA* 



GEORGIA 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS^ 



INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 



Degrees Level of Degrees 



Basis of 
Authority 



Degrees _ 

jAuthor ijed Granted As¥oc. Baxc^. O ther Ex ec. Leg. Co nst, 

X 



see Col .G 



X 



X 



X X 

X X 
X X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X Professional 

Specialist Degree 
X " X 



Authorizin 
Agency 



State Dept 
of Educati' 
State Boar- 
Private Te 
& Business 
Dept. of H 
Education 

Commission 
Higher Edu' 

D.C. Board 
Higher Edu 
State Boan 
Education 
State Boan 
Independen 
and Univer 



Advisory C 
on Degree- 
Institutio 
Superinten 
Public Ins 
Private Sc 
Accreditat 
Department 
Public Ins 

State Boar 
Business S 



state 



PROPRIETARy SCHOOLS m AUTHORIZATION OF ACADEMIC DEGREES (cont'd.) 

(B) (C) \ (D) (E) (F) 



Author! - 

Degrees Level of Deg rees .Authority Auiiiorizing tative 
G ranted Assoc. Bacc. Other Exec. Leg. Co nll. Agenc y Criteria 



(a) 
O 



. Degrees 

Authorized 



LOOISIANA 



MASSACHOSETT 



MICHIGAN 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI i 



NEVADA K 

NEW HAHPSHIRE* 1 

NEW JERSEY* I 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK* I 

NORTH CAROLItlA* I 



NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 



PENNSYLVANIA* 



RHODE ISLAND 



(G) 
Currently 
Developing 
Authoriza- 
tion Plans 



Master's K 



Ph.D. 



Board of I 
Higher Education 



Conission on 

Postsecondary Institutional Authority 

Postsecondary K 

Education Conittee 

Board of Higher)( 

Education 

State Educa- K 
tion Department 
Board of I 
Governors-University of 
North Carolina 

Board of I 

Schools & College Regulations 

Education I 
Coordinating Coimission 
State Board X 
of Education 
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PROPRIETARy SCHOOLS AND AUTHORIZATION OF ACADEMIC DEGREES (cont'd.) 

(A) (e) (C) (D) (E) (F) (G) ; 

' Currently 

ossisof Authori- Developing 

Degrees Degrees level of Degrees Authority Authorizing ta.tive Authoriza- 

Stat e Authorized Granted Assoc. BalTlither" E'xec. Leg. Const. Agency Crite ria tion Plans 

SOUTH CAROLir I I I X state Board I 

of Education 

TENNESSEE 

HAS I No limtations X Coordinating Currently 

Board, Texas Developing 
College and 
Univ. System 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA* A ^ X . State Council I 



WASHINGTON 



of Higher 
Education 



WEST VIRGINIA* ); "l Occup, . X W.Virginia 

Assoc, Board of 

Regents 
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degrees/ Of these ten, eight have this feature in coiunon: the state- 
level agencies for higher, or postsecondary education have the capacity 
to authorize proprietary schools to award degrees. In four of these 
states, the state-level agencies even have statutory responsibility for 
govern iriG proprietary school s.'^^ evident that these states are not 

comparable to Louisiana in terms of institutional governance, for Louisiana's 
state- level agency--rhe Board of Regents— has no authority over proprietary 
schools. However, these states can serve as models for ■ Tuisiana because 
they have at least seme agency responsible for approving or disapproving 
degrees ^'rom proprietaries. ' ' 

Three states, in particular, have interesting plans for the awarding 
of associate degrees by proprietary institutions. New York, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia provide for the granting of an occupational degree, using 
criteria similar to the standards of SACS, AICS, and NATTS. In New York, a 
student may earn the Associate in Occupational Studies;^"^ in Pennsylvania, 
he may earn the Associate in Specialized Business or the Associate in Spe- 
cialized Technology;^'^ in West Virginia, he has available the Associate in 
Business or the Associate in Technology. None of these states requires a 
general education comffonent for the granting of occupational degrees. 
A Proprietary Owner's Opinio n 

The plans of New York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia are consistent with 
the opinion of Jack Jones, the .luthor of '•proprietary Schools as a National 
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Resource." He applauds the occupational training offered by proprietary 

institutions and takes a dim view of the desires of some to award academic 

degrees. In his opinion, career training is essential, thus he finds it 

...somewhat ironic that as proprietary schools seek to 
conform to the collegiate norms of yesteryear, the norms 
are being abandoned by the colleges themselves. As pro- 
prietary schools achieve specific authority to confer 
college degrees, the desire of college students for such 
credentials seems to be displaced by their desire to 
achieve competence. 

It is conceivable that Jones KC^ild discourage proprietary institutions from 
awarding any type of degree, but certainly he would consider an occupational 
associate degree preferable to an academic associate degree. 
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• CHAPTER THREE 
CONCLUSIONS 

From the foregoing di scLiSsion, it is evident that current Louisiana 
laws unintentionally favor non-accredited proprietary schools in the matter 
of granting associate decrees. Because non-accredited schools ere not pro- 
hiDi^.ed from grant uu] degrees, they could beqiPi offering degrees at any 
tiHie with no scnccion. Conversely, some nationally accredi led proprietary 
scnoois are pronibi ted froi- awarding associate degrees because Louisiana 
lacks Che stai:e board required by the accrediting association for authorizinc 
proposed degrees. 

■^ne^-yoard of Regents does not advocate this situation. Were non- 
accredited proprietary schools to begin conferring degrees without authpri- 
za:ipl(, the coc-di nation of Louisiana's educational resources would become 
needlessly complicated. Louisiana's public colleges and universities already 
offer 163 associate degree programs, and unauthorized degree programs from 
non-accredited proprietaries could produce unnecessary duplication. Fur- 
thermore, because programs implemented without approval could not be evali-ated 
the quality of such programs would vary froni one proprietary institution to 
another. 

The seventeen nationally accredited (proprietary schools in Louisiana 
have demonstrated a desire for quality through the very act of seeking accre- 
ditation. Should proprietary schools in this state be authorized to confer 
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degrees, it is reasonable that these nationally accredited institutions 
should be the schools to receive the authority. They should not be 
denied degree-granting status while non-accredited proprietaries are 
allowed to award degrees at will. 

For these reasons, the Regents make the following rec ontmendati on s : 

I. That the Louisiana Legislature, by law, 

A. Expand the authority of the Board of Elementary and 

Secondary Education, which licenses proprietary schools 
to include the responsibility for approval or disapproval 
of occupariional degre^ roposals from eligible propri- 
etary schools, 

, B. Require that only licensed proprietary schools domicileo 
in Louisiana and accredited by AICS, NATTS, or SACS be 
'Eligible to apply to the Board of Elementary and Second- 
ary Education for occupational degi je-granting status, 

C. Keq/ire that the Board of Elementary and Spcondary 
Education revoke the right of a proprietary school to 
award the occupational degree if the proprietary school 
loses its accreditation, 

D. Establish a non-academic, occupational degree entitled. 
"The Associate in Occupational Studies~(Area of Emphasis)" 
to be the only degree awarded by eligible Droorietary 
schools. No proprietary school shall award the Assoriatp 
of Arts or Associate Science, 

1 . Require that all advertisinq, recruiting, and publica- 
tums regard! rg "Th- Associate in Occupational Studies" 
Htate clear'!,/ the degree is non-academic and does not 
impiy, promise, or guarantee transferability, 

r. RGQuire that I'iicl. stiit'.?r.t adniitned into the occupa t i or-il 
degree program h.-«ve a high schooi diploiiia r.- equiv.'tkint, 

G. Require that each student complete a niinimuin of two years 
or four semesters, of course work for each occupational 
degree prog ran,, and 
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H. Require that each "Associate in Occupational Studies- 
(Ai^ea of Emphasis)" program have a minimum of 75 per- 
cent of its courses in the degree's specific occupa- 
tional area. 

These recoimendat i ons are consistent with the highest standards 
of the three previously-discussed accrediting associations. Furthermore, 
they would, if adopted, create an associate degree program for Louisiana 
proprietaries similar to prograiiis offered in other states. Filially > 
the p"')posed recommendation:^ are e rf ered to give Louisiana's proprietary 
studui.i.s recognition for achievement in vocational training without 
requiring thein to conform to academic standards. 

The Louisiana Bor^rd of Regents encourages the Legislature to 
request that the Board of tiementary and Secondary Education conduct 
a sirrnlar study pertaining to the gr^^ntirig of the "Associate in 
nccupational Studi es- (Area of Emphasis)" by Louisiana's public vocational- 
technical schools. 
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Regular Session, 1975 

House Concurrent Resolution No. 116 

By Mr. Conner 

A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

To urge and request the Board of Regents to conduct feasibility studies 

relative to the granting of associate degrees by nationally 
accredited proprietary schools. 

WHEREAS, it is in the interest of the people of Louisiana to further 
the objectives of higher education; and 

WHEREAS, there are insufficient data to evaluate the feasibility of 
nationally accredited proprietary schools granting associate degrees. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the House of Representatives of the 
Legislature of Louisiana, the Senate thereof concurring, that the Board 
of Regents is hereby urged and requested to conduct an in-depth study of 
the feasibility of nationally accredited proprietary schools granting 
associate degrees. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Board of Regents is hereby urged and 
requested to report its findings and recommendations to the legislature 
during the 1976 Regular Session. 

BE IT FURTHtR RESOLVED that copies of this Resolution shall be trans- 
mitted to the members of the Board of Regents. 

SPEAKTOinTTEl^OUSl^orWf^^^ 
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WILLIAM ARCCNTaUX 
COM«^l33tONCR Of wSOhCSI KOUCaTiOn 



BOARD OF REGENTS 



CAPITOL STATION 

P. o. BOX ^v-^aoa 



September 12, 1975 



^•> E M 0 R A N D U M 



TO: SHEEQ Niembers 

FROM: William Arceneaux 

RE: Attached Questionnaire 



House Concurrent Resolution Number 116 of the regular session of the 
1975 Louisiana Legislature requests that the Board of Regents "conduct 
feasibility studies relative to the granting of associate degrees by na- 
tionally accredited proprietary schools." Currently, no proprietary schools 
in Louisiana grant academic degrees. 

■^0 begin this study, the Board staff is surveying the practices or 
other states regarding the granting of academic awards by proprietary 
schools. It would greatly benefit 'our research if you would respond to the 
attached questionnaire and return it to this office by October 1, 1975. 
Any additional information that you may wish to offer would be appreciated, 
especially that pertaining to legislation and regulatory agencies. 

For your convenience in responding a stampftd, sel f-addressed envelope 
is enclosed. 
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Plaase return by Oct. 1, 1975, ioj 

T> ^ T ^ Sharon Beard 

Respondi^ivjf ^ ^ 7 . 

— ^ . Deputy Coitmussioner 

Address Louisiana Board of Regents 

- P.O. Box 4436? 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 



LOUISIANA BOARD OF REGENTS 
STATE SURVEY 
PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIC AWARDS 



POLICY INFORMATIONf 



3. 



Sreesf '^^'^'''^ "^^^^ authorized to grant acader.ic 

If yes, at what level? 

a. /associate 

b. Baccalaureate 

c. Other (specify) 

By what authority do proprietary schools award degrees? 

a. Executive 

b. Legislative 

c . Constitutional 
d« Other (specify) 

c^liat state agency is responsible for granting authorization to 
award uegrees to proprietary schools? (Name of agency) 

What criteria are used to grant authority to award degrees? 
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1. What is the total number of approved proprietary schools in this 

state? 

, ,2, How many of these proprietary schools are authorized to award ' 

r,^cadeinic degrees? 

3. How many associate degrees^ere awarded in this L^tate by all types 
of institutions in the following years? 

/ a, 1972-73 (July 1-June 30) 

../ b. 1973-74 (July 1-June 30) 

\ c. 1974-75 (July 1-June 30) 

4. How many associate degrees were awarded by autliorized proprietary- 
schools in the following years? ^ , 

a. 1972-'73 (July 1-June 30) 

. J b. 197 3-74 (July 1-June 30) 

. c. 1974-7 5 (July 1-June 30) 



Ploase provide any relevant docuiutentn pertai.r.ing to degree-granting in proprie- 
tary schools (policy s;tateperts, legislation, g^jidelines , research reports). 
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